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Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee 


The International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America 


By GEORGE L. BERRY, President 


Increased craft specialization brought about by 
technological changes in the art of printing and 
particularly by the rapid installation of power 
presses was the principal reason why organized 
printing pressmen left their mother organization, 
the International Typographical Union, and 
stablished in 1889 an independent union. Last 
year, on October 8, this organization, the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
{ North America, celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. It has grown from a membership of about 
/,000 when first organized to approximately 68,- 
0, organized in 504 locals in the United States 
ud Canada. Its jurisdiction extends over all 
persons engaged in the operation of printing 
It also in- 
ludes ink workers, roller makers, paper handlers, 


presses of all characters whatsoever. 


ud specialty workers who have direct relation to 
printing, such as envelope, wax-paper, tag, and 
aper-box workers. 
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The International Printing Pressmen’s Union 
has been successful in raising the earnings of print- 
ing pressmen from an average of about $1.68 for 
a day of more than 10 hours of work to $9.25 for 8 
hours or less per day. At the present time, the 
international has union-shop contracts covering 
practically 100 percent of the newspaper field in 
the United States and Canada and approximately 
80 per cent of the field of commercial printing. 

During the entire period of its existence, the 
printing pressmen’s union has steadfastly pursued 
the policy of: 

1. Raising the earnings and improving working 
conditions of its members through signed collec- 
tive-bargaining contracts with newspaper pub- 
lishers and employers in the field of commercial 
printing; 

2. Substituting conciliation and arbitration for 
strikes, and cooperating with management in all 
other ways possible; 





3. Promoting a program of intensive technical 
training for apprentices and journeymen and 
developing engineering and other technical serv- 
ices to members and employers in the industry; 

4. Establishing and developing within the union 
a series of welfare institutions designed to protect 
the health of printing pressmen while on the job, 
and to assist them when incapacitated through 
illness and old age. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


From the very beginning, the International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union has stood for con- 
tractual relations between its members and the 
employing publishers or printers. In the second 
issue of its official publication, The American 
Pressman, the union declared in 1890: “We 
recognize that their (the employers’) interests are 
our interests; that we can mutually agree on the 
conditions necessary to be observed, and that 
having done so, it is our duty to carry out to the 
best of our ability any agreement that may be 
made. This, it appears to us, is the manly, the 
honest course. We do not depend upon force to 
achieve our desires. We have a more potent 
weapon, ability.” 


The union has always deemed it a good business 
principle to reduce its relationship with employers 
to writing in the form of signed collective-bar- 
gaining contracts, since these contracts deal with 
matters affecting the continuity of the printing 
industry and the very livelihood of the printing 


pressmen. With this approach is coupled the 
traditional policy on the part of the local unions 
and the international to accept their collective 
agreements as inviolate and sacred obligations. 
Local unions of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistant’s Union have the autonomous 
right to formulate the terms which they desire 
to incorporate in the contract with their employers. 
However, before an employer is approached for 
collective-bargaining purposes, the terms of the 
proposed agreement must be submitted and 
approved by the board of directors and the presi- 
dent of the international union. Also, no agree- 
ment of a subordinate union can become effective 
unless countersigned by the president of the inter- 
national union. In this way, the guaranty of the 
local union to abide by its contract is strength- 
ened by the endorsement of the international. 
In the few cases where local unions have attempted 
to disregard the policy of strict observance of their 


agreements, the international has taken defini, 
disciplinary steps against these locals. 

Policy of Conciliation and Arbitration —Thy 
agreements entered into by local unions contgjy 
provisions specifically outlining the step-by-ste, 
conciliation and arbitration procedure to be {9 
lowed in the case of misunderstandings or iff. 
culties that may arise between individual membex 
or the union and their employer. In the grey 
majority of instances arbitration is used to sett 
disagreements arising not only under the tem; 
of existing contracts but also disagreements ove 
the terms of new contracts. In addition, th 
international has what is termed the Internation, 
Arbitration Agreement with the American Ney 
paper Publishers Association. This agreemey 
stipulates in detailed and careful language th 
procedure to be followed in arbitration, and, wha 
signed by a local union and employer, permits 
either party to appeal from the decision of a loc 
arbitration board. The appeal is reviewed by w 
international arbitration board, the chairma 
for which is selected from a permanent panel o! 
outstanding experts in the field of industri 
relations. 

This agreement with the American Newspape 
Publishers Association was first put into operation 
in 1902. After a breakdown in 1910, whic 
lasted until 1920, it was renewed and has, wit 
slight changes, been in continuous operation eve 
since. The agreement has proven eminently 
successful in helping to keep the newspaper 
printing industry free from industrial strife, ani 
has established a friendly and cooperative reb- 
tionship between employer and employees foun 
in few other industries. 

No such agreement exists in the case of con- 
mercial printers, largely because they do not hav 
a strong enough national trade association an 
are therefore not in a position to deal with the 
union on the same basis as the newspaper pub 
lishers. Practically all of the union’s contract 
with employers in the commercial field, however 
make provision for arbitration, and strikes ar 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Cooperation with Other Unions.—Together with 
the four other unions in the printing trades, tl 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union is ! 
member of the International Allied Printi 
Trades Association, designed to protect the joit! 
interests of all organized employees in the printit 
industry. These unions jointly own and contt 
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the Allied Printing Trades Label which is issued 
py the local councils of the association to employ- 
es who observe their standards. 

In part because of difficulties in the commercial 
printing field, the International Pressmen’s Union, 
ssearly as 1908, recommended closer cooperation 
among the organized workers in the printing indus- 
try to the extent of establishing a printing-trades 
federation made up of the five international print- 
ing unions. Such a federation would make pos- 
sible greater defensive strength for all of the unions 
and permit more effective cooperation with the 
employers in the industry than has been feasible 
in the past. Recent developments have made 
federation of this sort increasingly vital, and in 
part as a result of the recommendation of the 
president of the International Pressmen’s Union 
io the 1939 convention of the International Typo- 
gaphical Union, serious consideration is being 
given to the plan. 

To avoid jurisdictional disputes in the printing 
industry, the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America has also con- 
tracted separate working agreements with a 
number of other international unions, such as: 

The International Association of Machinists. 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

The International Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers’ Union of North America. 

The International Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 

All issues that may arise between members of 
the international and these other labor organiza- 
tions are settled by the unions themselves without 
in any way involving or affecting the continuity 
of operations in the printing industry. 


HIGHER CRAFTSMANSHIP 


The membership of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union takes special pride and interest 


in the development of their craft. The union 
strives constantly to widen the skill and improve 
the quality of work done by its members. Early 
in its history it took the position that through 
better craftsmanship it could not only prove tothe 
printing employers the value of dealing with the 
union and of employing union men exclusively, 
but could also increase efficiency and productivity 
ind therefore benefits to management, investors, 
ind workers in the industry. 

More than a quarter of a century ago, the inter- 
tational union proceeded to establish a technical 
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trade school, located at its headquarters at Press- 
men’s Home, Tennessee. The school provides 
additional training to union pressmen who desire 
to improve their skill and enhance their position 
in the industry. All processes of printing are 
taught at this technical trade school. It is the 
largest and probably the best-equipped school of 
presswork in the United States, thanks in large 
measure to the cooperation of the printing- 
equipment manufacturers who lend and donate 
equipment for use in the school. 

Experienced pressmen come to this school from 
every corner of the United States, some at their 
own expense and time. Many employers select 
their most promising pressmen and send them to 
the school for special training to fit them for 
supervisory positions. Not the least significant 
aspect of the technical trade school is the way in 
which it has enabled the workers, and the industry 
as a whole, to keep abreast of technological 
developments. 

Apprentice Training.—Motivated by the same 
desire to promote the craftsmanship of its mem- 
bers, the international union has taken upon 
itself the responsibility for the training of appren- 
tices in the trade. The apprentices are usually 
selected jointly by the employer and the local 
union and are registered with the international. 
Each apprentice is required to take the corre- 
spondence apprenticeship course prepared by the 
international union in addition to his every-day 
work in the shop. He must take regular quarterly 
examinations and show suitable progress in his 
work on the job. An apprentice will be granted a 
journeyman’s card only when he has served his 
entire apprenticeship period and has demonstrated 
that his work in the shop and in his studies has 
been satisfactory. 

Engineering Services.—In connection with the 
technical trade school the union maintains a service 
department for giving assistance to pressmen or 
employers who experience production difficulties, 
or who need information relative to new equip- 
ment and methods which will enable them to turn 
out certain kinds of work better or more economi- 
cally. Thousands of requests for assistance of this 
sort have been handled by mail, and in more 
important instances the union’s technical experts 
are sent all over the country to wrestle with 
problems right in the shop. This service has 
been given without charge to members of the 
union and to employers alike. 





Most of the activities of the school and its 
service department are in the commercial printing 
field, but since 1924 the union has also provided 
technical cooperation designed particularly to aid 
newspaper publishers. This is done through what 
is termed the newspaper engineering service. The 
reasons for its original establishment were two- 
fold—in the first place to prove that if the proper 
technical knowledge were applied many news- 
papers could be operated more profitably and 
hence could afford to do more for their workers, 
and in the second place to protect members of the 
union from criticism and discharge for faulty 
production for which they were unjustly held 
responsible. 

“The American Pressman.’’—The international 
union publishes a monthly magazine, The Amer- 


ican Pressman, devoted not only to the general 
interests of the membership but also to technical 
problems confronted by the printing industry. It 


is recognized as the outstanding magazine on 
country. The 
printed by the students in the technical trade 


presswork in the magazine is 
school, and its value lies not only in the articles 
published but also in the example it provides of 
high-grade printing. 

Patent Department.—From the beginning the 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union regarded 
it as contrary to public policy to interfere in any 
way with mechanical developments and techno- 
logical progress in the printing industry. On the 
contrary, it has constantly sought to encourage 
the introduction of new machines designed to 
improve the quality and to increase the quantity 
of work done by its members. To further encour- 
nge the inventive spirit of the printing pressmen, 
the international organized a patent department 
to aid the members in obtaining patents on ma- 
chines or improvements for the printing industry. 
In this way the international not only helps to 
promote the development of technology in the 
industry but at the same time aids its members in 
obtaining for themselves the benefits of inventions 
to which they are legitimately entitled. 


FRATERNAL BENEFITS 
The International Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union inaugurated in 1909 a campaign to 
eliminate the causes of tuberculosis in the industry. 
The campaign was soon followed by a program of 
action designed to protect the members and to 
them also when incapacitated by other 


assist 


4 


diseases or by old age. 


as the pride of the organization. 
The Sanatorium.—This institution, designed { 
take care of the printing pressmen afflicted wit 


tuberculosis, was among the first welfare agencie 


established at Pressmen’s Home. Patients ay 
cared for in every way possible and are furnish 
medical attention, clothing, food and _privay 


rooms free of charge. As a result of the treatmey 


in the sanatorium, many a printing pressman hy 
been completely cured or his disease has been suf. 


ficiently arrested to enable him to go back to his j 
in private industry. 

Old-age Pensions. 
national union who has reached the age of | 


and who has been in continuous good standing 
for a period of 20 years is entitled, when in 


capacitated, to receive from the union a maximu 
old-age pension allowance of $7 per week. Th 
actual amount paid is determined by the boar 
of directors of the union and depends upon tl 
condition of the fund set aside by the union f 


old-age pensions. 


Any member entitled to receive old-age peli- 
sions is entitled to enter the home for super- 
Pressmen’s 


annuated members also located at 


Home. The home is capable of domiciling mor 


than 250 inmates and is equipped with all kind 


of facilities, including opportunities for gardening 
and recreation. 

Death Benefits.—In addition to providing f 
sick and aged members, the international is als 


paving a regular death benefit to the families 0 
The amount of the benefit 


deceased members. 
depends on how long the deceased member ha 


been in continuous good standing in the organizi- 
After 1 year and less than 4 years of con- 


tion. 
tinuous membership, the death benefit paid 


$100; for a continuous membership of 4 years 
and less than 7 years, $200; for 7 years and les 
than 10 years, $300; and for a continuous member 


ship of 20 years and over, the benefit is $500. 


The amount of the various types of beneiits 


paid by the International Printing Pressmen a! 


Assistants’ Union is in many instances supple- 


mented by additional benefits paid by the loc 
unions. In several instances, particularly in th 
larger cities, the local unions’ benefit systems als 


cover unemployment and sickness. 
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At the headquarters y 
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Tennessee, are located a number of welfare ing. 
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Production, Employment, and Pay Rolls in 1939 


The statistics on industrial production are taken 
inom reports of the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Department of Commerce. Employment and pay 
wlls, except for class I steam railroads, are based on 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures adjusted to latest 
ensus data. 


The rise in industrial activity which marked 
the second half of 1938 came to a halt in January 
1939. Industrial activity remained at about an 
even level for the first 3 months of 1939 and then 
declined substantially. It reached the lowest 
point in May, when the Federal Reserve Board's 
inadjusted index of industrial production covering 
both manufacturing and mining was about 6 
percent lower than at the beginning of the year. 
About half of this loss was recovered in June and 
the new level was maintained during July and 
August. With the outbreak of the war in Europe 
n September, the index of industrial production 
jumped more than 12 percent. It jumped again 
\l percent in October and remained for another 
month at this high level, which proved to be the 
highest for the year and also the highest since the 
depression started in October 1929. December 
recorded a seasonal decline but at a rate sub- 
stantially slower than is usual for the last month 
of the year. 

The largest increases in production in 1939 
were recorded in durable-goods manufacturing, 
particularly in the so-called heavy industries. 
Qutput of iron and steel advanced 64 percent, 
wtomobiles 44 percent, lumber 23 percent, and 
cement 15 percent over 1938. Orders for machine 
tools used in the manufacture of machinery also 
nereased sharply. Largely as a result of the war, 
ureraft production attained record-breaking pro- 
portions. Shipyards also were busier than at 
iny time since the World War. 

Most of the nondurable-goods manufacturing 
industries also registered advances over 1938. 
Production of tires and tubes rose 43 percent and 
of textiles 24 percent. Smaller increases in out- 
put were recorded in leather, tobacco, petroleum 
refining, and slaughtering and meat packing. 

Class I railroads reported a heavier volume of 
traffic in the closing months of 1939 and total car 
loadings for the year were nearly 12 percent 
higher than in 1938. The value of building per- 
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mits issued for all types of construction work rose 
20 percent and was higher than at any time since 
1929. Rural retail sales of general merchandise 
rose 11 percent and department and variety store 
sales advanced about 5 percent. 

Nonagricultural Employment.—Approximately 2 
to 24% million more workers had jobs in industries 
other than agriculture at the end of 1939 than at 
the beginning of the year. Averaged over the 12 
months, nonagricultural employment for the year 
was estimated at 33,685,000. Of this number 
9,593,000 were in manufacturing and mining; 
6,457,000 were in trade and finance; 3,661,000 
were in Government, education, and professional 
services; 3,258,000 were in domestic service and 
related employment; 3,021,000 were in transporta- 
tion and public utilities; 2,000,000 were in service 
establishments and miscellaneous industries; 1,- 
170,000 were in construction; and 4,525,000 were 
classified as officials, proprietors, and _ self-em- 
ployed persons, and were scattered throughout 
the various industry gruops. 

For the year as a whole, total nonagricultural 
employment in 1939 averaged slightly higher 
than in 1938 and 21 percent higher than at the 
low point recorded in 1932. It was, however, 4 
percent below the average for 1937 and 7 percent 
below the average for 1929. 

Factory Employment.—During the first 7 months 
of 1939, employment in manufacturing establish- 
ments remained relatively unchanged. It in- 
creased slightly in August and advanced markedly 
during September and October. By December 
approximately 1,100,000 more wage earners were 
at work in manufacturing industries than in May. 

Factory Pay Rolls.—The average weekly pay 
roll in manufacturing industries in 1939 followed 
the same general trend as employment. The rise 
in pay-roll disbursements during the second half 
of the year was, however, more pronounced than 
the increase inemployment. This was due largely 
to the greater amount of full-time employment 
provided during the latter part of the year. 
Weekly pay rolls in December averaged 23 percent 
or $37,000,000 larger than in May. 

Nonmanufacturing Industries—Employment in 
the nonmanufacturing industries surveyed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics did not follow a uni- 
form trend in 1939. Of 13 large nonmanufactur- 





ing industries for which comparable data are 
available, 8 averaged fewer and 5 more workers 
than in 1938. The largest declines were about 10 
percent in bituminous-coal mining and 9 percent 
in crude-petroleum producing. Smaller reductions 
were reported in anthracite mining, telephone 
and telegraph, electric railroads and motorbusses, 
year-round hotels, dyeing and cleaning, and elec- 
tric light and power. The largest increase (6 per- 
cent) occurred in metal mining, with smaller gains 
reported in quarrying, wholesale and retail trade, 
and laundries. 

Averaged over the 12 months, 11 of the 13 non- 


manufacturing industries paid out more in weekly 
wages in 1939 than in the preceding year. The 
largest increase in the weekly pay rolls (11 percent 
occurred in metal mining. The largest decreas 
(7 percent) was reported in crude-petroleum pp. 
ducing. Anthracite mining, quarrying, telephone 
and telegraph, electric railroads and motorbusses, 
hotels, laundries, electric light and power, bitv. 
minous-coal mining, and wholesale and _ retgijj 
trade reported slightly higher, while the dyeing 
and cleaning establishments included in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics sample averaged 
slightly lower weekly pay rolls. 


Manufacturing Industries ' 


At its highest peak in 1939, attained in Novem- 
ber, manufacturing output reached a level only 
slightly lower than during the busiest production 
months in 1937 and 1929. Averaged over the 12 
months of the year, the output of manufacturing 
industries in 1939 was 24 percent higher than in 
1938 but 4 percent lower than in 1937 and 12 
percent lower than in 1929. 

Factory employment in 1939 averaged 8 percent 
higher than in the preceding year, but 11 percent 
lower than in 1937. For every 1,000 workers 


employed in manufacturing industries in 1929, 910 
were employed last year as against 850 in 1938 and 
1,030 in 1937. 

Total weekly pay rolls in 1939 to all workers em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries increased about 
16 percent. They were 11 percent smaller than in 
1937 and 18 percent smaller than the average for 
1929. For every $1,000 paid out in weekly wages 
in manufacturing industries in 1929, approximately 
$820 was paid out last year, as against $710 in 
1938, and $930 in 1937. 
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1 The data presented for all manufacturing industries combined and for a 
few selected industries are not suitable for use in measuring changes in labor 
productivity in these industries. Labor productivity is generally measured 
in terms of output per man per hour. The figures of employment given here 
cannot be used as an indication of actual man-hours worked, because they 
include total as well as part-time employment and the ratio between the 
two varies greatly from industry to industry and from month to month in the 


same industry. Pay rolls are a better criterion of man-hours worked, but the) 
are greatly affected by changes in the hourly earnings. Until more preci 
information is available on actual man-hours worked in the separate indus 
tries and a better method is devised to measure changes in industria! outp¥'. 
studies of changes tn labor productivity from such data as are presented bert 
are bound to be inconclusive and at times even misleading. 
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Steel 


An unprecedented high rate of activity during The average was only slightly smaller than in 1929 
the final quarter of the year brought the total 1939 but remained considerably smaller than in 1937, 
production of steel ingots to 45.8 million tons. when a peak of 502,000 workers had jobs in the 
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This was an increase of about 65 percent over 1938. steel industry. The weekly pay roll of the steel 
Employment in steel works, blast furnaces, and industry in 1939 rose 40 percent over 1938 but 
rolling mills likewise rose sharply during the year. averaged 21 percent below 1937. 


Automobiles 


About 1,100,000 more passenger cars and trucks assembly and parts-manufacturing plants ad- 
were assembled last year than in 1938. The total vanced 29 percent over 1938. It was 24 percent 
1939 output was one-fourth less than in 1937 and lower than in 1937 and 12 percent below 1929. 
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one-third less than the 5.4 million cars produced Although the average total weekly pay roll also 
in 1929. Averaged over the 12 months, the num- advanced sharply in 1939, it remained considerably 
ber of workers employed in the automobile- below the averages for 1937 or 1929. 
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Class I Railroads 


The number of freight cars loaded by class I 1,056,000 in October. For the year as a whole 


steam railroads in 1939 advanced nearly 12 per- the number of workers employed averaged 5 per. 


cent over 1938. This was 10 percent smaller than cent higher in 1938 but 11 percent lower than jy 
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in 1937 and only about two-thirds as large as in 1937. Total weekly pay rolls advanced 7 percent 
1929. Railroad employment in 1939 rose sharply but fell short by about 7 percent of the total 1937 
from a low of 931,800 in January to a high of wage payments to railroad workers. 


Electric Light and Power 


Output of electric light and power rose sharply and manufactured gas establishments averaged 
last year to a record production of 128 billion about the same in 1939 as in 1938. It was slightly 
kilowatt-hours. This was 11 percent higher than lower than the average for 1937. Total weekly 
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128.0 BILLION 131 PERCENT 244,000 WORKERS 89 PERCENT $ 8,360,000 100 PERCENT | 




















in 1938, 8 percent higher than in 1937, and 31 wage payments to workers employed during tht 
percent higher than in 1929. The number of last 3 years have varied very little from 1929. 
wage earners with jobs in electric light and power *Employment and pay rolls include power and light and manufactured ¢ 
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Lumber 


The quantity of lumber cut in the United States 
increased substantially in 1939 and almost reached 
sshigh a level asin 1937. In both years, however, 


in sawmills and logging camps were higher than 
in .1938, but the increases were substantially 
smaller than the increase in the quantity of lumber 
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the total production of lumber was nearly one- 
third smaller than in 1929. Averaged over the 12 
months, both employment and weekly pay rolls 


cut. Employment in 1939 averaged 31 percent 
and weekly pay rolls 41 percent below their 1929 
averages. 


Bituminous Coal 


The quantity of bituminous coal mined in 1939 
was about 13 percent larger than in the preceding 
year. It was 12 percent smaller than in 1937 


in the spring, pending the negotiation of a new 
union agreement. With the period of the shut- 
down excluded from the average, employment 
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and 27 percent less than in 1929. Last year’s 
decline in average employment of miners was due 
largely to the fact that most mines were closed 
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remained about the same as in 1938. Weekly pay 
rolls averaged slightly higher than in 1938 but 
markedly lower than in 1937 and 1929. 





Cotton Textiles 


Measured by the number of hours spindles was registered in pay rolls, which averaged aboy 
were in operation, activity in cotton-textile mills 17 percent higher than in 1938. This incregy 
increased appreciably last year. It was nearly was primarily due to the increase in the numbe 
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as great as in 1937 and about 7 percent smaller of workers employed full time and to the Far 
than in 1929. Both employment and _ total Labor Standards Act, which brought about 
weekly pay rolls in mills manufacturing cotton higher earnings for a considerable number oi 
goods increased last year. The sharpest gain workers in the industry. 


Tobacco Products 
































very |; 
tured tobacco products brought 1939 production The number of workers with jobs in the industry J Produc 
to a level about 25 percent above 1929. Average in 1939 was 23 percent and the total average hand a 
employment and weekly pay rolls for the tobacco- weekly pay roll 28 percent lower than in 192. and a 
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Apprenticeship and the Supply of Skilled Labor 


WILLIAM F. PATTERSON | 
Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor 


No contradiction exists in reality between the 
often-repeated claims of employers that the coun- 
try is suffering from a shortage of skilled workers 
and the assertion of organized labor that there are 
enough unemployed skilled or semiskilled men to 
fll the reasonable demands of industry for skilled 
workers. The contradiction is largely a matter of 
pints of view. Employers are thinking of their 
specific needs for a particular type of men skilled 
in all operations of a particular craft, and at a 
particular place and time. Labor, on the other 
hand, has in mind the reservoir of unused skills 
among its members, many of whom could be re- 
trained in a comparatively short period of time to 
bring them abreast of technological changes in in- 
dustry. Labor is also mindful of the skills that 
have deteriorated through unemployment or 
through employment at unskilled jobs during the 
depression and of the difficulties which older 
skilled workers have in obtaining employment in 
private industry. 

Neither management nor labor, however, deny 
the possibility of a future shortage of skilled 
workers. ‘The more forward-looking among them 
are therefore strongly in favor of the apprentice- 
ship program sponsored by the Federal Commit- 
tee on Apprenticeship to train apprentices as a 
regular and continuous source for the skills re- 
qured. Appointed by the Secretary of Labor, the 
Committee on Apprenticeship has been quietly 
working for the past 5 years to bring management 
and labor together to devise a joint solution of the 
problem of apprenticeship in accordance with the 
particular requirements and conditions prevailing 
in the separate crafts or industries. 

A brief survey of a recent actual situation in an 
industrial community where a shortage of skilled 
workers could easily have led to disaster for both 
employers and workers may throw more light on 
the problem. This community manufactures a 
very large percentage of a widely used and staple 
product. The highest quality product is made by 
hand and requires a great amount of craftsmanship 
and a sense of judgment, which can be developed 
only after a long period of apprentice training. 
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For a number of years this industry, like many 
others, had been affected by the business depres- 
sion. No apprentices were trained because too 
many of the skilled workers formerly employed 
were jobless. Gradually and almost unnoticed, 
the number of workers capable of performing the 
highly skilled operations of the trade diminished 
by about one-third, and the average age of the 
remaining two-thirds increased by about 10 years. 

During the past 2 years business for this indus- 
try improved considerably, and the employers and 
the labor organization concerned became alarmed 
over the possibility of a shortage of skilled labor. 
Both feared a substantial curtailment of industrial 
activity in the community or the substitution of a 
completely machine-made product for the high- 
quality product made by hand. Instead of wasting 
their time and energy in blaming each other, the 
employers and the union asked the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship to send them a field 
representative to study the situation and to work 
out with them an acceptable plan for the training 
of apprentices. 

The study revealed that as recently as a few 
years ago an almost medieval form of apprentice- 
ship prevailed in thisindustry. Journeymen work- 
ing on a piece-rate basis were allowed to take 
younger members of their family into theshopand 
teach them in haphazard fashion when time could 
be spared from their own work. The apprentices’ 
pay was generally lumped with the pay of the 
journeymen and no separate wage or production 
standards existed for apprentices. The employers 
had little interest in the apprentice except as he 
might prove a nuisance in slowing up production 
in the shop. No one seemed to be aware of the 
apprentice as an indispensable cog in the machinery 
of production. 

It was not until an imminent shortage of all- 
round skilled craftsmen threatened the industry’s 
stability that attention was suddenly and force- 
fully focused upon the importance of the appren- 
tice. Now the employers’ association, the labor 
organization, and the apprenticeship field repre- 
sentative are engaged in working out an orderly 
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schedule of standards and processes under which 
apprentices are to learn their jobs. State and 
local vocational educational authorities are par- 
ticipating in the conferences and are drawing up 
plans for providing the related school instruction 
of 144 hours a year. Management and labor have 
also worked out a graduated scale of wages to be 
paid apprentices. When the preliminary program 
has been completed and set up, a local apprentice- 
ship committee equally representative of manage- 
ment and labor will be appointed to administer the 
program and plan for the future. 

Administration of the program involves the 
selection of apprentices, approval of written agree- 
ments entered into between the employer and the 
apprentice (subject to final approval by the State 
apprenticeship council), the attempt to bring ap- 
prentices already working in the trade under local 
standards, and periodical testing of apprentices for 
progress in skill. This is the way one industry 
with the assistance and advice of the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship—is working to bring 
order out of chaos in the training of its future 
skilled workers. 

In much the same way during the past 5 years of 
its existence, the Federal Committee on Appren- 
ticeship has worked with management and labor in 
spreading a network of apprenticeship programs 
over the country in as many trades and in as 
many localities as possible. Bricklayers, car- 
penters, electrical workers, die sinkers, painters, 
plasterers and lathers, plumbers, steam fitters, 
sheet-metal workers, asbestos workers, iron and 
steel workers, operating engineers, auto mechanics, 
airline mechanics, machinists, molders, pattern 
makers, printers, bakers, cooks—these are some of 
the trades covered by approved standards of ap- 
prenticeship and administered by local committees 
of employers and labor. In all cases where local 
joint committees have been set up, management 
and labor have been willing to get together and 
regard apprenticeship problems as a matter of 
common interest. 

Many of the trades listed above have preferred 
to develop and formulate national apprenticeship 
standards covering an entire industry or craft on 
the basis of their local experiments. Plumbers, 
painters, and steam fitters have already adopted 
such national standards; plasterers, lathers, and die 
sinkers have virtually completed the formal 
adoption of standards now already in operation in 
many sections of the country. 
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National standards adopted for steam-fitting 
apprenticeship provide that applicants must be q 
least 16 years of age and preferably not over 2; 
with a high-school or vocational-school educatig; 
or its equivalent. They sign an apprenticeship 
agreement providing for a 5-year term, during 
which they are to be given reasonably continuoys 
employment and are to receive instruction and ey. 
perience in all common branches of the trade. |; 
addition, they must attend classes in subjects 
related to the trade for at least 144 hours per year 
Their rate of pay is determined by local standard 
and conditions, and wages increase with progress iy 
skill and experience. Hours of work are the same 
as those for journeymen, but in the assignment of 
tasks, consideration must be given to the physica 
and mental development of the learner. 

The Federal Committee on Apprenticeship 
actively cooperating with all State agencies work- 
ing in the field. 
apprenticeship program and the need for decen- 


The democratic character of thy 


tralization in order to assure that local requir. 


ments conform with local needs have led to tl 


passage of apprenticeship legislation or to th 
setting up of State apprenticeship councils, « 
both, in 24 States. In California, Massachusetts 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Oregon, and Wiscon- 
sin the law also provides for an appropriation t 
cover the administrative expenses of the appren- 
ticeship program and to pay the salaries o! 
a director of apprenticeship. With the excep- 
tion of Oregon, the apprenticeship program 
these States is administered by the State lab 
department. 


COMMITTEE ON APPRENTICESHIP 


Unrivep States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: 

Mrs. Ciara M. Beyer, Assistant Director, Divis 

of Labor Standards, chairman. 
I: MPLOYERS: 

C. R. Doorey, industrial relations manager, Soco! 
Vacuum Oil Co. 

Raupu FLANDERS, president, Jones & Lamson C 

I. MPLOYEES: 

Joun P. Frey, president, Metal Trades Departmen! 
American Federation of Labor. 

CLINTON GOLDEN, regional director, Stee] Worker 
Organizing Committee, Congress of Industria 
Organizations. 

NATIONAL YouTH ADMINISTRATION: 

Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, Director of Employment 

National Youth Administration. 
Orrice OF EpUCATION: 

Dr. L. S. Hawks, Chief, Trade and Industrial Ed 

cation, United States Office of Education. 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in January 1940 


Approximately 1,160,000 fewer workers were 
employed in nonagricultural industries in January. 
This reduction in employment was slightly 
greater than is usual for the month following the 
Christmas holidays. Total nonagricultural em- 
ployment this January was about 1,100,000 higher 
than in January 1939. 

The largest reduction in employment in Janu- 
ary occurred in retail trade, where approximately 
600,000 temporary store workers were laid off. 
Severe winter weather was largely responsible for 
the sharp drop in construction work and the 
lay-off of 200,000 building-trades workers. Class 
I railroads curtailed their forces by 20,000. 
Quarries, metal mines, and oil wells likewise em- 
ployed fewer workers than in the preceding 
month. 

Total factory employment declined approxi- 
mately 200,000 and weekly pay rolls were nearly 
$10,500,000 smaller than in December. Of the 
90 manufacturing industries studied each month 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 74 showed de- 
clines in employment and 80 reported decreased 
pay rolls. The greatest reductions between mid- 
December and mid-January came in the durable- 


goods industries, notably in marble, slate, and 
granite, cement, stoves, sawmills, and radios and 
phonographs. Declines in employment were als 
widespread among the nondurable-goods indus. 
tries, with the most pronounced reductions regis. 
tered in textiles, foodstuffs, paper, and tobacco 
manufacturing. 


DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment.—About 97,800 fewer workers had 
jobs in durable-goods manufacturing in January. 
With the exception of a slight gain in transports. 
tion equipment, all durable-goods groups r. 
ported lower employment in January than ip 
December. The reductions aggregated 35,900 in 
lumber; 26,300 in iron and steel; 22,100 in stone, 
clay, and glass; 9,000 in machinery manufac. 
turing; and 8,300 in nonferrous metals. 

On the other hand, all durable-goods groups 
reported higher employment this January than in 
January a year ago. The increases were 182,300 
in machinery manufacturing, 175,200 in iron and 
steel, 116,600 in transportation equipment, 52,10 
in lumber, 44,600 in nonferrous metals, and 19,100 
in stone, clay, and glass. 


Estimated employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries 


[January 1940, December 1939, and January 1939] 





Number of workers employed 


Industry 


January | December | 


1940! 1939 ? 





All industries _- - a | 8, 017, 000 | 8, 216, 600 


Amount of weekly pay roll 





January 
1939 


December 
1939 2 


January | 
1940! 


| 


January 
1939 





7, 281, 300 | $186, 156, 000 | $196, 597, 000 | $158, 885, 0 





Durable-goods groups 3, 755, 800 | 3, 853, 600 
d steel 967, 600 993, 
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273, 300 
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400,600 | 405, 200 
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3, 169,400 | 98,004,000 | 104,573,000 | 76, 155, 000 

2,400 | 27,012,000 | 29, 330, 000 
810,200 | 28,334,000 | 29, 091, 000 
544, 300 21, 086, 000 
228, 700 7, 645, 000 
558, 700 11, 938, 000 
251, 900 6, 787, 000 


92, 024, 000 
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Weekly Pay Rolls—January weekly pay rolls 
were smaller than in December for all durable- 
goods manufacturing groups of industries. The 
combined decline in the weekly pay rolls for this 
group of industries totaled $6,569,000. 

Over the year interval, January 1939 to January 
1940, however, the total weekly wage income of 
workers employed in all the durable-goods groups 
rose nearly $21,850,000. Pay-roll increases ranged 
in amount from $548,000 in stone, clay, and glass 
to $7,721,000 in machinery manufacturing. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment.—With the exception of an increase 
of 13,600 workers in leather manufacturing, all 
nondurable-goods groups of industries reported 
fewer wage earners on their pay rolls in January 
than in the preceding month. The largest reduc- 
tions in employment over the month interval were 
40,700 in foodstuffs, 34,100 in textiles, and 16,800 
in paper and printing. 


The number of workers employed in the leather 
and the tobacco industries in January 1940 was 
slightly smaller than in the corresponding month 
a year ago. The other nondurable-goods groups 
of industries registered substantial increases in 
employment ranging from 11,600 in rubber to 
46,000 in textiles. 

Weekly Pay Rolls.—The leather group of indus- 
tries reported weekly pay rolls $442,000 higher 
thanin December. In the remaining nondurable- 
goods groups of industries, pay rolls were smaller 
than in the preceding month. The declines 
ranged from $194,000 in chemicals to $1,291,000 
in textiles. 

Total weekly wage payments to workers em- 
ployed in manufacturing nondurable-goods prod- 
ucts were approximately $5,420,000 larger in 
January of this year than in the same month a 
year ago. Except for a decrease of $87,000 in 
the leather industry, all groups paid out larger 
weekly pay rolls in January 1940. 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


The upward trend in factory employment 
started last June was broken in January 1940 with 
adecline of about 2.4 percent. However, factory 
employment this January was still more than 10 
percent higher than in January a year ago. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index based on average 
employment in 1923-25 as 100 stood at 101.6 in 
January as against 104.1 in December and 92.2 


in January 1939. Weekly pay rolls in January 
declined slightly more than 5 percent but were 17 
percent higher than in the corresponding month 
of 1939. For every $1,000 paid out during the 
period 1923-25, manufacturing industries dis- 
bursed in wages $981 in January 1940, compared 
with $1,036 in December 1939 and $837 in January 
1939. 





Factory Pay Roll Index 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


1923-25100 





January onew * 


1939 

December _ - - 103. 6 
November 101.8 
October - ~ 101. 
September . : 93. 
August_ 89. 
July _. 84. 
June 86. 5 
May- 85. 
April___ 85. 
March _ 87. 6 
February 

January ____ 83. 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in 
Manufacturing Industries 


The average workweek of 37% hours reported 
for all 
about 1 hour per week shorter than in the pre- 
ceding month but slightly longer than in January 
1939. Hourly earnings of 66% cents were slightly 
higher than in December 1939 and in January a 
year ago. Weekly earnings of factory workers 
averaging approximately $25.50 in January were 
somewhat lower than in about 
$1.60 per week higher than in January of last vear. 

In five selected durable- and five nondurable- 
goods manufacturing industries the average weekly 


manufacturing industries in January was 


December and 


hours of work and average hourly and weekly 
earnings in January 1940 were: 


Durable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
40.5 in foundries and machine shops. 
37.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
36.5 in automobiles. 
36.0 in sawmills. 
36.0 in brick manufacturing. 

Hourly earnings (in cents): 
93.5 in automobiles. 
84.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
72.5 in foundries and machine shops. 
56.0 in brick mnaufacturing. 
49.0 in sawmills. 

Weekly earnings: 
$34.30 in automobiles. 
$31.25 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
$29.25 in foundries and machine shops. 
$19.50 in brick manufacturing. 


$17.75 in sawmills. 


Nondurable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
41.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
10.0 in paper and pulp. 
37.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
35.5 in petroleum refining. 
35.0 in tires and inner tubes. 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 
97.5 in petroleum refining. 
96.5 in tires and inner tubes. 
67.5 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
63.5 in paper and pulp. 
41.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
Weekly earnings: 
$34.40 in petroleum refining. 
$34.10 in tires and inner tubes. 
$27.95 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$25.35 in paper and pulp. 
$15.20 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hou; 


in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





Retail trade 
Employment_ 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earning: 
Weekly earnings _ 

Wholesale trade 
Employment_- - 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 

Metal mining 
Employment _ - 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours_- 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 

Bituminous coal 
Employment 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 

Telephone and lele- 
graph 
Employment 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 
Hotels 
Employment 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 

Power and light 
Employment 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 

Electric railroads 
Employment 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 

Laundries 
Employment 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings 
Weekly earnings 

Dyeing and cleaning 
Employment. - - 
Weekly pay roll 
Weekly hours 
Hourly earnings___- 
Weekly earnings - _ - 


January 
1940! 


3, 381, 400 
825, 000 
43. 0 

$0. 54 
$21. 45 


, 452, 500 
, 747, 000 
40. 5 

SO. 73 
$29. 65 


73, 300 

$2, 069, 000 
40. 5 

$0. 74 

$29. 70 


420, 600 
037, 000 
30. 5 
$0. 89 
$26. 8O 


384, 200 
2, 440, 000 
39. 0 

$0. 81 
$31. 80 


266, 700 
$3, 288, 000 
46. 0 

$0. 33 

$15. 40 


243, 900 
$8, 419, 000 
39. 0 

$0. 89 

$34. 65 


192, 700 

56, 452, 000 
45. 5 

$0. 


fs 


221, 400 
$3, 626, 000 
43. 0 

$0. 42 

$17. 75 


55, 000 
$950, 000 
40. 0 

$0. 50 
$19. 40 


Increase or 
December 
1939 to 


January 
1940 


Percent 
15. 3 
12.0 
+.1 
+5. 0 
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What Happened to Prices in January 1940 


Wholesale prices —-The January Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of wholesale prices indicates that 
the same commodities which in 1926 cost $100 
ould be bought for $79.40 in January of this vear 
as against $76.90 in January 1939. 


Index of wholesale pr ices 


Retail food prices.Averaged for 51 cities seat- 
tered throughout the United States, the retail food 
price index of the Bureau based on 1926 as 100 
stood at 71.0 in January compared with 70.8 in 
December and 71.4 in January 1939. 


Average retail food prices for the country as a whole 








1926= 100 Increase 
Ee or 
decrease 
Item )y Jan- 
January | January | uary 1939 
1940 1939 to Janu- 
ary 1940 


Index Index Percent 
{]] commodities 79. 4 76.9 3.3 
Farm products 69. 1 | 67. 2 
taw materials 73. 8 70. 9 
Semimanufactured arti- 
cles. = 81. 74. 9 
Finished products 81. 80. 0 


Increase (+) or de- 
January | crease (—) January 
1940 1939 to January 
1940 


Item 


Cents Percent 
Bread pound 4 (1) a 
Butter 7 do 37. 6 4 +-}§ 
Milk delivered quart ‘ +. é L¢ 
Eggs - - - dozen 
Potatoes peck 
Lard pound 
Pork chops . do 
Round steak _.do 
Sugar 10 pounds 
Coffee pound 








! No change 


Government Employment and Relief in January 1940 


Work Projects-—Employment on work relief 
projects of the Work Projects Administration rose 
again in January to a total of 2,192,000 workers. 
This was an increase of 122,000 over December. 
Because of inclement weather and the conse- 
juent stoppage of work on many projects, W.P.A. 
pay rolls declined $1,500,000, to a total of 
5106,140,000. 

Construction Projects —Employment and earn- 
ngs provided at the site of construction on Govern- 
ment projects in January were: 





Employ- 


Earnings 
ment 


Project 


All construction projects. __- 485, 460 |$44, 298, 000 


Regular Federal Government 
appropriations _ _ _ - 221, 700 | 24, 340, 000 
Publie Works Administration 132, 500 2, 330, 000 
Financed by Work Projects Ad- 
7 ministration _ _ _ — -- os 700 , 410, 000 
hited States Housing Authority 300 2, 990, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion... Rik ; 2 260 228, 000 
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Civilian Conservation Corps.—The number of 
enrolled workers, camp supervisors, and instruc- 
tors employed in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
increased from 308,600 in December to 336,700 in 
January. Their total earnings increased from 
$13,800,000 in December to more than $14,650,- 
000 in January. 

National Youth Administration.—The out-of- 
school work program of the N.Y.A. provided jobs 
to 322,400 youths in January at a total pay roll of 
$5,800,000. The student work program provided 
work for 437,400 at a total pay roll of $2,965,000. 

Federal Services Employment and earnings in 
the Federal Government service in January were: 





Employ- 


Earnings 
ment 


Service 


executive ! 936, 700 $143, 960, 000 
Military 434, 100 28, 840, 000 
Legislative 5, 890 1, 300, 000 
Judicial 2, 360 600, 000 





1 Includes approximately 122,300 force-account, supervisory, and technical 
employees with a total pay roll of $16,200,000 shown under other classifica 
tions 
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